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Thg_CKAjRkA.N (Romania) s I declare open the eightieth plenary meeting of 
the Conference of the Eighteen-Nation CoiTOittee on Disarmamento 

jv^^jgODBER (United Kingdom) i I am grateful for this opportunity of 
addressing the Committee this morning; but I should like to start with an apology 
because I have to leave for London soon after I have concluded my speech. I do 
apologize for having, to do it in this way^ but I can assure representatives that 
I shall study their latest speeches in the verbatim record with much interest^ and 
I can only regret that I shall hot be here to have the pleasure of listening to them 
in person^ 

Before I leave I wish to say a few words. first on the general question of 
general and complete disarmament^ and then to turn for a short time to the problem 
of nuclear testsc I shall boR^n with a summary of the progress of our discussions 
of the last seven weeks on general and complete dis8.rmament« 

I suppose that we shall all leave Geneva this <time regretting that we have not 
made as much progress as we might have hoped when we reconvened in July« I share 
that disappointment which some representatives have already expressed^ However^ 
lack of progress can be explained; I think; to some extent by the fact that the 
Committee »- and I make no complaint about this -^ very properly has occupied a 
good deal of its time with the problem of the cessation of nuclear weapon tests. 
Moreover^ our discussions on general and complete disarmament have undoubtedly made 
some progress; even if only limitedo The representatives of the United States and 
the Soviet Union have both put forward important modifications on certain issues in 
their draft plans; and indeed some measure of agreement in principle has been reached 
in the field of conventional armaments in relation to stage !«, Thus; although we 
have many difficulties to resolve; such progress; in my view; is very definitely on 
the credit side© 

I am sure that representatives will agree that the discussions duxing our 
second session. have proceeded ..in somewhat greater depth and detail than was the case 
in our first session when we were having a preliminary look at the whole fielde But 
that deeper consideration has; in my opinion; proved of very real value because it 
has pointed up the nature and the complexity of the problems involved in any treaty 
on general and complete disarmamento Above all; it has helped to define and to 
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clarify those problems in such a way that further progress will; I earnestly hope; 
be possible when, after the recesS; v/e proceed with the further discussion of the 
items on oux agreed agenda (El\[DC/52)* 

As I hcive said the progress we have made is not very great; but nevertheless 
there has been progress and when we return I hope we can all agree that we must 
continue and intensify our efforts* But there is one thing on which I would make 
a special appeal to our Soviet colleagues* I would ask them to reconsider during 
the recess their attitude in particular to expert working groups^ So far, as my 
colleagues round the table will recall, • they have always resisted the setting up 
of these and; as I understand it; they have, resisted it on the ground that we must 
first reach political decisions. That argument seems to mo; quite frankly; to be 
mistaken. Of course; no one wants to put the political decisions on to the 
shoulders of groups of experts. That would be wrong; and we all recognize it. 
But; if experts can define some of the problems; define them more clearly; for those 
of us sitting round this table to take the decisions on them; then I honestly believe 
that it would simplify and not complicate our tasko Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in the field of nuclear delivery vehicles and conventional weapons. If experts 
could define the scope of that problem I honestly believe that it could facilitate 
agreement in that field« I instance this as a case in point because we have so 
recently been discussing it. And so I do ask our Soviet colleagues quite frankly 
to look at it again and to see whether they cannot help us in this sphere. 

I would ask our Soviet colleagues also to look again during the recess at the 
two rocks that stand in the path of agreement on stage I; and I would say that those 
two rocks are the Soviet demand for fiai 100 per cent elimination of nuclear delivery 
vehicles and the Soviet demand for the dismantling of all foreign bases. I look 
on those demands as being rocks which could obstruct' us in our task of seeking to 
achieve a treaty. Both have been shown repeatedly and clearly to be points which, 
in my view, breach seriously the agreed principles (EMDG/?). Both of them have 
been shown to be wholly unnecessary to any well ordered plan. T/hy do I say that? 
I say it because both problems will solve themselves in stages II and III if we can 
proceed either on the lines proposed in the Western plan or on some similar lines. 
Those are not insuperable problems in the whole field. They are only problems in 
degree; and in such sense I do ask our Soviet colleagues to look at them again. 
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All nuclear rehicles will disappear and all foreign bases will go imder both treaties^? 
it is just a question of at what stage that should be*, And so I do ask for their 
co-operation there « 

In addition^ I ask our Soviet colleague to give further and urgent thought to 
the question of verification* He and his colleagues before him have really brought 
forward no solution whatever to the problem which the attitude of his own Governpent 
alone creates^ It is his Government which has created this problem for us — - that 
isy the provision of adeq^uate verification/procedures which do not justify Soviet 
fears about espionage » Ho one else^ as I say^ has created that problem;^ and only 
the Soviet Union^ in fact^ has turned do-vm the one new approach that has been put 
forward in an endeavour to solve it. I do say, and I say it very seriously «, that 
for the Soviet Union to create the problem in the first place and then to reject the 
attempts of others to solve it^ while putting forward no suggestions of its o-\vn for 
solving it^ is really not helping our work f orwardo And so I say: please do give 
some further thought to this^ and we will look very seriously at any proposal that 
the Soviet Union may choose to make designed to overcome that very real and 
particular difficulty* 

I put forward those thoughts not in any sense. provocatively but out of the 
genuine desire of my Government to make progress in this immense task which we have 
all set ourselveso It is a daunting enough task in itself without any added 
problems which^ by our attitudes, any' of us may create* I would not say, of course^ 
that the Western approach is entirely without blemisho It would be strange indeed 
if it weroo ¥e are ready to listen to cogent arguments about our proposals and to 
consider such arguments on their merits* I only ask that others should do the same 
in regard to the proposals which we have put forward. 

Now I should like to turn to the question of the cessation of nuclear weapon 
tests Our colleague from Nigeria said at ovr seventy-- sixth meeting on 29 Augusts 

".^^ very little if any. progress can in fact be achieved on the .general 

issue of disarmament if we do not first of all secure a treaty banning 

all nuclear weapon tests a'' JElJDO/'BY.ie, p. 39 ) 
I am sure that that statement sums up the general feeling of the \7h0le ComiTiitteoo 
I would not of course wish to suggest that our efforts towards general and complete 
disarmament are conditional on .conclusion of a, nuclear test. ban treaty^ but if we 
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cannot find the will to come together on a treaty hawiing nuclear v/-eapon tests 
then the prospects of progress on general and complete disarmament certainly do 
seem depressing© 

Now I should like to say here with how much interest the United Kingdom 
delegation listened to the various speeches of the representative of the non-aligned 
countries recently^ and notably on r/Ionday (ENDC/PVo73) ^ when almost the whole 
morning was occupied by their speeches* Without implying any criticism of others 
who spoke then^ I would say that I thought tha.t that succession of interesting; 
thoughtful and objective speeches taken together made a real impact* I am not 
saying I agreed with everything that v^as then said^ but in the general tone that 
they set they gave the rest of us a very good example; and in commending it in^ 
that way I hope that any of our uncommitted colleagues who did not happen to 
speak on lionday morning will not think that I am making comments against them, 
I am merely saying that the impact of those speeches together T/as.most refreshing^ 
and I thought there were in some of those speeches some very interesting thoughts. 

Oiir colleague from Burma^ who has now had to leave; put forward one or two very 
interesting suggestions which deserve very careful thought — and certainly during 
the weeks ahead we shall vrant to give thought to them ' — and so did others of our 
colleagues who spoke then* Our colleague from Indiaj, of course^ at that time Y»^as 
speaking mostly on general and complete disarmament but he put forward some very 
pertinent questions too. As I am dealing now with liuclear tests^ I do not propose 
to follow those at the present time* But I was^ as I say^ very struck by the 
whole impact of that meeting of our Conference o 

Now I want to consider the whole question of nuclear tests and to try to put 
it in. the context which seems to me to be righto President Kennedy has reminded 
us that the United States wants to work for a treaty to come into force by 1 January 
and, if possible^, to be signed by 1 November c The United Kingdom supports that 
view. Such a timetable v^^ould mean that the present series of tests being conducted 
by the Soviet Union would/ in fact ^ be the last major series by either side* I 
would say that that proposal is a generous one , and the United Kingdom fully 
supports and endorses it* But if that aim is going to be realized vre must work 
hard and fast. We cannot afford to exchange generalities, We have to get do\m. to 
immediate practical negotiations^ and it is with that in mind that the United States 
and the United Kingdom have placed on the conference table two draft treaties^ one 
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covering all four environments (ENDC/58) and one covering all except underground 
tests (ENDC/59).^ That second draft treaty — the partial one — ^re conceive of as 
a step towards a treaty' in all four environments^ and vre have said that both treaites 
are negotiable. 

The United States and the United Kingdom have invited the Soviet Union to 
continue negotiations' in the Sub-Conmittee during the recess so that the present 
opportunity — which is a very real opportunity, I think. — may not be lost. And 
here I must be quite plain; if the offer to make the present massive series of 
Soviet tests the last of its kind fails, then it is obvious that the whole dreadful 
and deadly game of leapfrog could begin again. This is a real opportunity and we 
should grasp ito That I believe is the manner in- which we should view the present 
sit^ati6n. ¥ith that in mind I want deliberately to avoid saying any-thing today 
which might imperil the chances of an agreement. Lvy main purpose is to pledge my 
country to do all that we can to turn this chance of early agreement into reality. 

But I cannot, if I an to be honest, fail to say that my Government could not 
help being deeply depressed by the response of the Soviet Union so far to the new 
United Kingdom-United States draft treaties. Those treaties were put forward.ln 
good faith. They deserve a response in good faith. They were put forward on the 
express basis of a willingness to negotiate upon them; in return they deserve an 
equal willingness from the other side to negotiate. I'ic. Kuznetsov has given me 
the impression of being without new instructions so far. I have not lost hope 
that that is the case and that, in fact, a more favourable response from Moscow 

may be forthcoming. 

But meanwhile Mr. Kuznetsov has used two main arguments in rejecting negotiations 
upon the Western draft comprehensive treaty, a rejection of negotiation which I most 
sincerely hope is only temporary. He has argued that there were many similarities 
between the new Tfestern draft comprehensive treaty of 27 August (SMDC/58) and the 
Western draft treaty of 18 April 1961 (EHDC/9) . He suggested that that was in some 
way reprehensible and he has indicated that our proposal of 27 August, in fact, 
included nothing new. That i.-j, Kuznetsov should feel obliged to base himself on 
such an argument indicates with perfect clarity just how weak, as it seems to me, 
his own present case is. Of course there are similarities between our two draft 
treaties. Of course, as i'ir. Kuznetsov showed, there are even articles, or 
paragraphs, drafted in precisely the same terms. But 1 must say that .a-. Kuznetsov 
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appears to forget that we spent a very long time in the nuclear test Conference 
hammering out the texts of some of those paragraphs and articles with the Soviet 
Uriion^ arid we reached agreement on them^ ¥e thought that they were sensible texts 
and in many cases they were of a general nature indispensable to any treaty really 
set forth for governing properly the banning of nuclear tests^ no matter how much 
some of the fiindamental provisions of that treaty might be changed^ In factj, if I 
may xout it this way^ they are really part of the nuts and bolts of a treatyo 
l/bc^ Kuznetsov; as a former engineer^ will I am sure appreciate that pointy and to 
suggest that it is reprehensible on our part to retain some of the nuts and bolts 
previously created with the help of Soviet representatives seems to me to be both 
illogical andj, if I may say so^ really unworthy as an argumento 

I do not want to dwell on that aspect of }icc Kuznetsov^s argument any further^ 
but there is another aspect of it to which I do vrant to draw particular attention 
because it does seem to me to be significant as showing an indication of Soviet 
int*entions« I must say quite frankly to the Committee that that particular point 
I found to be most deeply disturbing* r/xy colleagues will note that Wt, Kuznetsov 
drew attention at our afternoon meeting on 3 September (ENDC/PY^79, p« 32) to 
paragraph 11 of article VIII of our new draft comprehensive treaty whereby each of 
the parties would undertake to give inspection teams^ dispatched pursuant to the 
article^ access to the area in which on-site inspection would be conducted^ to 
refrain from interference with the' operation of teams and to give them assistance. 
Our Soviet colleague argued that that reproduced very closely a similar provision 
in our 1961 draft* So far^ so good* But^ if I iinderstood him correctly^ he v/ent 
further than that; he implied that that provision was not necessary* He even 
seemed to imply that it was undesirable^ 

That is what I find extremely worrying and almost sinister^ because what^ in 
fact; did that article say, as quoted by Mr^ Kuznetsov himself ? It saids 

"Each of the Parties undertakes to give inspection teams^ despatched 
pursuant to this Article^ immediate and undisputed access to the area in which 
an on-site "inspection is to be conducted^ to refrain from interference wit^ 
any opet'ation of an inspection team and to give such teams the assistance 
they may require in the Derformance of their mission," (EI'-IDC/38, p^9) 
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That was what it said. I haye already raade the point, I think, that many of those 
articles were agreed with our Soviet colleagues earlier, and that was one of them. 
That was so acreed. But the point is that, in fact, that is- not part of an 
article I it is not a paragraph which is stating that inspection teexis shall visit 
the territory. It is a paragraph laying Aomx what shall happen when an 
inspection team in fact does visit that territory. It is merely saying that an 
inspection team shall have the right of free access when it goes to carry out its job. 
If Mr, Kuznetsov has singled that out and criticized it in the way he has done, is 
he not in fact saying that the attitude of the Soviet Union to the matter at the 
present time is not only, to say the least, equivocal over whether it will invite 
inspection, but also that if and when it has invited inspection it is not 
necessarily going to give complete freedom to an inspection team? If that is 
what he is saying, then it is indeed very serious. If that is not what he is 
saying, then why did he raise the point at all? 

I think the Conference is entitled to a clear indication of what his real 
views on this are. I hope very much they are not what I feared them to be on 
listening to him making that particular point. If they are not that, then there 
was no real justification for making the point at all, because, as I have said, once 
it is decided to have the inspection, then obviously whatever party, whether by 
invitation or by obligation, has the inspection surely must give full facilities 
to. the inspection team. Therefore, I thought it right to draw the attention of 
my colleagues to that particular point, I do want it to be quite clear where we 
stand in relation to this, and I hope very much that our Soviet colleague also 
will show us e^cactly where he stands in regard. to- it. After all, I thought we 
had already got this position clear earlier on; ..that where there was inspection 
it should be free inspection, Mr, Tsarapkin ..used to say in the old test ban 
conferences "Tou inspect us and we inspect youj " and ilr. Gromyi^.o at an earlier 
meeting of the disarmament Committee expressed a similar thought. Therefore, 
I hope we are going to get this cleared up, 

I want to take up one further point from what :.x, Kuznetsov said the other 

day. He asked the following question; 

"Is it not clear that the United States and United Kingdom proposals 
offer.considerable possibilities for arbitrary actions by the staff of the 
international control organization which might endanger the security of 
States?" ( ENDC/FV.79, p. 34 ) 
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I do not want to labour the point because^ regrettably j, it is not a new one^ but I 
draw attention to the fact that this seems to indicate once again that the Soviet 
Union is not prepared to accept the concept of an impartial international civil 
service o Indeed^ it seems to assume that the international staff proposed under 
our draft treaty would automatically work against Soviet interestso Quite apart 
from the fact that that seems to indicate an astonishing lack of confidence in the 
minds of the Soviet representatives it is something which we have firmly repudiated 
in the past and which we must continue firmly to repudiatoo T/e do believe that 
international civil servants can be and are as a whole loyal and impartial^ 

Those then are some of the points in regard to l^, Kuznetsov^s arguments 
about the similarity between our new draft treaty and the treaty, of Aj)ril 1961o 
There are many more points one could make^ but I do not want to labour the matter 
too much. I was really rather sorry that he based so much of his argument upon 
that pointo I would only say that it is quite clear that on the essential points 
we have movedo We have accepted the international scientific commission; we have 
accepted national detection posts; and we have shorn quite clearly that we are 
thinking of far fewer detection posts^ just as we are thinking of fewer on-site 
inspections. Those are very real moves forward and I do not think they should be 
turned aside in that way« 

Let me now turn to l/ix;, Kuznetsov's second main argunient. He suggested that 
our draft treaty was unacceptable because it was not based on the eight Pov/er 
memorandum (EI^C/28)e In support of his case in this instance he adduced some 
isolated remarks of the representatives of the sponsors of the eight-Power 
memorandum^ but he continues to show what I can only describe as an almost 
pathological reluctance to consider the remarks made oy the sponsors in this 
Committee in the context of their speeches as a whole« He continues to interpret 
isolated passages in the eight-Power memorandum instead of looking at it as a whole. 
And he ignores the authoritative statement by the spokesman for the eight Powers 
at that time^ the representative of Ethiopia^ who told us that we were not to take 
the memorandum as a blueprint for a treaty (ENDC/FV'o24^ p,5)o Indeed^ he ignores 
the fact that it v^-ould be quite impossible to take the memorandum as a blueprinto 
The memorandum is not in treaty forme It was never intended^ as I understand it^ 
to be in such form« What we have' tried to do, to the best of our ability^ is to 
take fully into account the 'ideas behind the memorandum in bringing forward our own 
new comprehensive treaty^ 
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i;lr. Kuznetsov may say that in trying to do that Are have failed. He may say 
that the ideas contained in our draft treaty do not correspond precisely with the 
ideas in the memorandum. But if we are to negotiate a treaty we have to have a 
draft text. This, we have provided, and we claim that it embodies the main ideas 
in the eight Power memorandum. . I do not honestly see how we can make progress if 
we do not work somewhere on those lines. I would remind our Soviet colleague 
that so many times I have ur-jed him and his predecessors here at this Conference 
to get doAKi to serious negotiation with us on the basis of that text; many tines 

have tried to draw them into' negotiation. If they declined then it really is 
,iox, for them to criticize us when we do produce a draft treaty. 

I would point out that in submitting our draft we have made our position 
absolutely clear. That at least, I would have thought, is an advantage, and I am 
afraid it is more than can bo claimed so far for the Soviet position. Iloreover, 
we are prepared to negotiate — really to negotiate. The representative of 
Romania at our last meeting suggested (E1®C/PV.79, p. 43 ) that our draft could not 
be called negotiable because it included provision for a quota of compulsory on- 
site inspection; just as he argued that our partial treaty could not be called 
negotiable because it did not make provision for an uncontrolled moratorium on 
underground tests. Those were the points which you yourself. Mr. Chairman, made 
on that occasion, I shall deal with the question of the extent to which our draft 
is negotiable in commenting now on the extent to which we conceive the draft to 
embody the principal ideas in the eight-Power memorandum, 

ivir, Kuznetsovwas at pains on Lionday to suggest that on each of those three 
ideas — which are well known to all of us, namely, the international commission, 
the -etection system, and inspection — we were out of step with the eight-Power 
memorandum. He claims that we are adhering to old positions. 

May I take first the question of the international commission? i/ir. Xusnetsov 
argues that our intention is to set up a control organization similar. to that 
provided for in our treaty of April 1961, ¥ell, vre have really tried to do nothing 
whatever of the sort, apart from incorporating certain ideas relating to the 
functioning of any international commission which is going to have responsibilities 
of the type envisaged for it in the eight-Power memorandum. We have in fact 
incorporated in our provisions for setting up the commission a number of the ideas 
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previously accepted by the SoYiet Union as essential to the smooth working of such 
a body« T/hat we have done in particular is to examine the proposed fonctions of 
the commission<> to think those functions through in detail, to suggest what they 
would inspire and then to suggest the machinery which would be necessary to enable 
the commission to carry them out* 

"What are those functions? First; the memorandum suggests that the commission 
should be entrusted v/ith the tasks of processing all data received from the agreed 
system of observation posts and of reporting on any nuclear explosion or suspicious 
event on the basis of a thorough and objective exainination of all the available data. 
That is what the memorandum proposed^ ^ Secondly ;, the commission would have to 
organize visits to the territories of parties to the treaty and would have to 
conduct on-site inspection* Thirdly^ the commission would need to carry out 
consultation with parties* Fourthly ^ it must surely be the coi-nmission which must 
consider the establishment of new posts and reach agreement with parties to the 
treaty about the location of such posts and the use of the existing national networks. 

I should have thought that all. of this adds up to a very sizeable task^ with 
many responsibilities^ \^e think that in order to carry out such responsibilities 
the commission would have to be organized in the manner we have proposed. ¥e have 
thought through our proposals in detail and we have put them into treaty language. 
^But we recognize that all the details of the proposals may not be acceptable; they 
may need discussion; they may need further consideration. That isvfhy we have 
presented our text. We are ready to negotiate; we only hope that others will 
join us. It would seem to me that, if we are ready to negotiate on that particular 
a.spect of our proposals, we can hardly be called inflexible, because they form a 
very important part of the whole. 

So mujli for the international commission. I have deaxu mainly with the 
problem of providing for its establishment and operation, in treaty language^ with 
particular reference to the functions envisaged for it in the eight-Power memorandum* 
But anyone taking the trouble to compare the text of our draft of 27 August with 
that of our draft of April .1961 on thn subject would see that not only the size 
but the Y(hole character of the commission proposed is drastically altered. 

Now I should like to turn to the second of the principles covered by the 
eight-Power memorandums that of a network of observation posts and institutions. 
Mr«- Kuznetsov argues that the proposals in our new draft treaty are the same as 
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before. He seems to argue this on the grounds that they involve the possibility of 
a measure of international supervision over the control posts integrated into the 
system, from which the internaxional scientific commission would derive its 
informa-fcion. All I car '.aj he-u is that if xMr. Kuznetsov or any other Soviet 
representative can describe to us how existing national detection posts — for 
instance, posts run, as many of tuem are, by universities and such, all of which 
have their oto specific methods and objectives at "ohe moment -- could operate as 
the basis of, to quooe the memorandum, "a system for continuous observation and 
f.ective control" {F.WG/2Q), then I should be glad if he would explai.n that to 
as, I should be glad if Le vi'ould tell us how such a system could be — and again 
I quote the memorandum — "established by agreement", unless some form of 
international supexvision were en,'isaged» I should be glad if he would tell us 
how new posts could be established by agrce.nent mlesc they were new posts 
established according to international criteria of some kind. In that connexion, 
the suggestion put forward by our Swedish colleague, I.-Irs. Myrdal, when she was here, 
about drawing up a list ox the present capabilities would harre been very valuable to 
us u,t the present time. Sov-cvcr, ai tht.-^. «a«g.^stion was not actod upon, in spite 
of the fact that some of us endorsed it, we have to talv.e the position as it is. 

All we have done in drafting article VII of our draft comprehensive treaty is 
to take the ideas contained in the oight-Power memoranO-ojii, to thinlv. them through 
and then to put our conclusions ci paper in treaby la..guago. If any member of this 
Committee has objeations to the proposals conSair..ed in this or related articles, we 
are perfectly prepared once more t,^ discvos those objections. As I have said so 
many times, we want to negotiate. So this ir. a second major area of the treaty 
whsi we are only too xe&dy iu fa,ov to ncgob.-av<e t 

There is another point about the detection sys+.em vre are proposing in our new 
draft treaty which apparently Fa-, Kumetsov wants to brush aside but which is 
surely ofthe first importance -,-hen we corr, -ho consider -- or, as I hope, when he 
comes to consider with us — whether there could really be any danger of espionage 
vuider our proposals. Under cur 1961 proposals (ENDC/9) two out of three persons 
operating detection posts in the Soviet Union would have been foreigners. Under 
our new proposals; to meet Soviet wishes, we are not proposing, unless the Soviet 
Government agrees, the presence of one single foreign national on Soviet territory 
as an operating member of a detection station. That indeed is very different from 
our , proposals of April 1961^ 
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Finally-;, let me look now at the question of inspection^ which our Soviet 
colleague described as the kernel of the proposals of the United States and the 
United Kingdom concerning the cessation of tests of all nuclear v/eo.pons, 
Ivlr. KuznetsoY referred to obligatory on-- site inspection. I acknov/ledge^ and I 
have always acknowledged; that that is the most difficult of the problems confronting 
uso I have said so many times. But it is only difficult ~- and I must say this — 
because the Soviet Union continues to make it the most difficult* 

I would ask the Committee to assess the validity of the approach tal?:en towards 
the problem by the ¥est and that taken by the Soviet Uniouo ¥e for our part say 
that \7e do not think that it is possible that existing teclinlques; even if they should 
be combined into an efficient international organization; could identify all 
suspicious and significant events which ma-y be detected. Really it is as simple as 
thato lie would add^ hov/ever^ that; .If and when it should prove to be possible; then 
we should be prepared to rely on a system based on national detection systems c But; 
so long as it is not; we say that a certain proportion of those unidentified events 
should be liable to inspectionc Yfe are asking for a smaller number of inspections 
in the Soviet Union than we were asking for in 1961. ]^e think that some are 
necessary as a deterrent; but here again we are ready to negotiate^ The number is 
negotiable e Further; we are prepared to be convinced that we are \rvong, Tfe ask 
that anyone who has the scientific evidence proving to us that we are wrong should 
tell us<. If that evidence is good, we will accept it; and we would forget about 
on-site inspection straight awayo 

That is our position; Q,nd I siibmit soberly and confidently that it is an honest; 
sound and reasonable positiono That position; toO; seems to us to be well in accord 
with -the spirit Of ■ the 'eiglit- Power memorandum^ . .The memorandum does .not assume that 
all events can be identified by existing detection systems^ it says that there may be 
"suspicious and significant'' events* After referring to the possibility of a party's 
voluntarily offering to invite inspections; it suggests that in order to identify such 
events the commission may wish to request on-site inspection^ It goes on to propose 
that the commission could consult about on-site inspection if that would facilitate 
its assessment of an unidentified event; and it states firmlys 

''The party c one e:oned would .. « , give speedy and full co-operation' to facilitate 

the assessment o" (EIn[DC/28; pe2) 
If the memorandum is read as a whole; and if our new proposals are read as a whole ; 
I do not see that they can possibl^'^ be described as incompatible^ 
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That, then., is the position of the rjnited Kingdom and the United States in 
relation to the eight- Power memoranduma ¥e think our proposals are in accordance 
with the spirit of the memorandum^ We do not think that the sponsors of the 
memorandum asked anything more of us than to put forward proposals in such a sense.- 
They told us that their memorandum was not a blueprint for a treaty <, Yfe have 
offered a blueprint for a treaty, but we are ready to discuss ito 

Now^ what has the Soviet Union done in this regard? So far as the international 
commission is concerned it has told us that it accepts the eight-Power memorandum as 
it stands and that the commission must consist of a limited number of highly qualified 
scientistsjr and no. more, Soviet r^presB-nt at ives have made no attempt to explain to 
us how the commission would work; -they have completely ignored the tasks envisaged 
for the commission in the memorandum; they hav^'.just repeated that we must accept a 
commission of a limited number of highly qualified scientists* So far as the 
detection system is concerned; Soviet representatives have told us that national 
detection posts are sufficient to monitor a test ban treaty^ They ignore all the 
rest of the language in paragraph 3 of the joint memorandum* They refuse to 
consider the problems involved in coordinating national* stations* In other words, 
there too they have failed to think out their position^ As for inspection, as I 
see it Soviet representatives continue to argue tv/o things-* First^ they say that 
no inspection is necessary because existing detection systems are adequate both to 
detect aiid to id'entifyo As I have said already; v/e are prepared to accept that 
assertion when we are provided with the evidence for i^t. We do not think it 
ujireasonable to ask for the evidence before v^e accept the assertion^ Until we 
have the evidence we cannot accept either it or the assertion based on ita Secondly, 
Soviet representatives argue that on-site inspection would be unacceptable because 
it would involve espionage ^ Here I would revert to the question of control posts 
in the Soviet Union inasmuch as the same argument is used so far 'as they are 
concerned^ ■ At our last meeting Mr, Kuznetsov said thats 

"the United States-United Kingdom proposals of 18 April 1961 were aimed at 
establishing, under the pretext of carrying out international control over 
the cessation of nuclear weapon tests^ a widespread network of espionage in 
the interests of the circles which are preparing for a nuclear war*" 
(ENDC/Fy.79. p. 28 ) 
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Those vrere his words to us on Monday — "a widespread network" o At that time<, 
that is in I96I9 the Western Proposals involYed the presence of or visits hy 
a maximum -►- not of each but of the two together ™ of 500 foreign nationals in 
the Soviet Union during any one yearo IVe were asking;, in fact;, for 19 international 
control posts and 20 on--site inspections^ That constituted what I/jr. Kuznetsoy 
described as a widespread spy networks But to be fair about this I must point out 
that at that same time the Soviet Union was prepared to accept 15 control posts 
and 3 on-site inspections a year on Soviet territory^ vrhich on the basis we were 
then discussing would have involved about 310 foreign nationals being on Soviet 
territory. The difference betv^een the 310'tXrtthe Soviet Union vras willing to 
contemplate with equanimity at that time and the 500 proposed by the West at that 
time really does not seem to me to be very sensational , So if i.dr* Kuznetsov 
described the Western proposals of that time as a widespread spy network he would^ 
I presume; describe the Soviet proposals of that time as giving the West a moderate 
spy network in the Soviet Union. I do not know why the Soviet Union was happy with 
that then; but that is the inexorable result if his argument is taken to its 
logical conclusion* 

^Wbat are we now proposing? We are proposing visits by certainly less than 
100 foreign nationals to Soviet territory in any one year — that is to say^, we 
are proposing less than one-fifth of what we were proposing in 1961;, and less than 
one-third of vrhat the Soviet Union itself claimed it \ms ready to accept • I just 
do not understand how Mro Kuznetsov can say that it is not a major move by the 
West, Nor do I understand how he can say that any real risk of espionage is 
involved at the present time when his Government put forward w. h apparent 
sincerity proposals accepting three times as many foreign nationals on its 
territory only a little over a year ago^ and I thinli we are entitled to further 
thought by our Soviet colleague in that connexion^ 

In any caso;, the whole Soviet argument does not seem to be justified^ 
because those visiting- international neutral technicians whom we are now proposing 
as members of inspection teams would travel about the Soviet Union in Soviet transport 
under the closest observa^tion oy Soviet technicianso And meanwhile from my own 
country alone some thousands of tourists now visit the Soviet Union every year. 
I am very glad they are allowed to do so^ but that being the case how can it be 
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said that the small^ minimal number of people now proposed would in fact constitute 
a serious risk of espionage by the ¥est? So I say to our Soviet colleague that 
I hope he will not continue to press that argument^ because it seems to me to have 
no reality* 

I am sorry if I have had to show here that^ as I see it^ the position of the 
Soviet Union remains completely inflexible. In fact^ there has not been any move 
by the Soviet Union^ as I understand itj, since November 1961^ and of course that 
was a backward movoo On all the three principles of the eight Power memorandum, 
the Soviet Union appears to me to stand fast on positions which, basically^ it 
adopted in November 1961. As I understand it; in the Soviet view the international 
commission is apparently to have no powers^ control posts are not to be co-ordinated 
and inspection is to be by invitation^ and in the light of Soviet statements to 
this Conference what that means is very difficult indeed to define « I appeal once 
more to Mr« Kuznetsov^ and through him to his Government, to show some willingness 
to negotiate oii our comprehensive drafts 

I have dealt with this at some length because I thought it was important in 
the light of what Ivir, Kuznetsov said to us on Monday^ but I should like to refer 
very briefly to our other proposals, because in our endeavour vo get agreement 
we have not only put in our comprehensive text but have also produced our text 
of a partial treaty as well — a partial treaty banning tests in all environments 
except underground* We look on this as a temporary measure until we can get 
agreement on underground tests too, and I do emphasize that — it is not looked 
upon as a permanent measure, but as a temporary one helping us forward ♦ If the 
Soviet Union will accept this offer, which after all does go a very long way to 
meet its own proposals of lavst November, then we shall be able to see an early 
and lasting cessation of those tests in the atmosphere which are the main cause 
of concern to people throughout the world. All we say we are not prepared to do 
in this context is accept an uncontrolled and unpoliced moratoriumio At our 
meeting on 31 August (ENDC/PYo77) I spelled out clearly the reasons for that and 
I have nothing to add to what I said on that score* I think our position is 
quite clear o But the text for a partial ban is also a very real step forward in 
the Western position from our previous position, and it is one that deserves a 
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much more forthcoming reply from our Soviet colleague than anything we hare yet 
heard from him^ I do say that to him in all seriousness « I reject^- and I must 
reject; out of hand the really pathetic argument — and I think it is a pathetic 
argument ~- that a partial "ban would legalize tests in the remaining environments 
The truth of course is that underground tests would not be one whit more legal 
under such an arrangement than they are now^ while the. cessation of tests in 
other environments would not only be an immense gain in itself but would also 
concentrate pressure on the final and important remaining environment and so 
should help to speed up agreement on a fully comprehensive treatye In other 
wordS; what I am saying is that our partial treaty is not something that should 
be looked at apart-, it would be looked at as a genuine step towards the final 
conclusion^ and a step that will.^ I believe^ help towards the final conclusion^ 
of a comprehensive treaty. I say that this does deserve a much more forthcoming 
rGspon^>e from our Soviet colleague than it has had so far, 

i/iro Kuznetsov has of course devoted a good deal of time to the thesis that 
the Western proposals are not new;^ either of them^^ but in regard to a partial 
ban I must remind him that we have done away with the provision for aircraft 
sampling flights ™ that is to say for inspection for atmospheric tests; we 
have dropped the complicated arrajigements previously agreed with the Soviet Union 
for the international monitoring system for events in outer space; and we have 
abandoned the provisions for international control vessels to monitor under water 
testsa In all these three environments^ therefore^, our proposals are totally 
new and go the whole way to meet the Soviet desire to avoid on-^-site inspection. 
That is one more reason why I ask him to look at that -.again o • 

The position as I see it at the moment is this'? if the Soviet Union wishes 
it can have a treaty banning tests in the atmosphere 9: in outer space and under- 
water at once« If it , feels it is essential to include underground tests also^ 
it can have an all-embracing comprehensive treaty at once if it v^ill only agree 
to a very small quota of obligatory on--site inspections. And if it does not 
think on-site inspection is necessary all we ask is that it should show us the 
basis of its scientific knowledge and help to lead us forward to the same 
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conclusion -that it has apparently reached; all we say is we want evidence on 
which to base such a claims 

That^ therefore^ is the positioue But I should liJke to conclude with an 
appeal to our. Soviet colleagues « I have tried to spell out the position as I 
genuinely see ito The ¥est wants to negotiate; we want to get a treaty* Y/e 
have made those offerso There is also the offer clearly made by President 
Kennedy to make 1 January a firm date if agreement can be reached before then« 
Those .are real and very substantial moves forwarde Tfe have proposed also that 
our Sub-Committee should continue to meet during the recess; we are still 
awaiting anxiously the response of the Soviet Government to that request o 
All those moves are genuine attempts to get agreement* We desperately want 
agreement and. we want to do all we possibly can to get ito 1 do beg our Soviet 
colleagues to consider just how far the West has come forward to meet them in both 
the draft treaties we have put forwards I do beg him not to spend all his time 
in looking for points of disagreemento I ask him genuinely and sincerely to 
look for points of agreement rather than disagreement <, If he mil only do 
that he will find the West very responsive indeed^, And really our record 
here, is clear o We have made every step, we possibly can to come forward to 
meet the Soviet Union« All I am asking for is a response which vdll enable 
us to conclude an agreement* That is what I want and want most desperately^ 
and I ask our Soviet colleague in. all genuine sincerity to approach it in the 
same way and mal^e it possible for us to conclude an agreement on the basis 
of either of ihe treaties we have put forward^ or to negotiate with us in such 
a way as to get agreement* That is all I aska 
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IJlx. TARABANOY (Bulgaria) ( translation from F rench) s Since the discussion 
in which we are at present engaged is coming to an end;, it tends ^ in one way 
or another; to range over the different topics which have been raised here, 

I should now like to. speak on the qLuestion of nuclear tests which has been 
the subject of a broad discussion in the last few days* 

Early last week the United States and the United Kingdom delegations submitted^ 
as we know.^ two draft treaties^ one banning nuclear weapon tests in all environments 
(ENDC/IY«58) and the other banning nuclear tests in the atmosphere^ in outer space 
and underwater (EM)C/FV"o59) . The Soviet delegation again defined its position 
on this question and made detailed comments on both drafts* We are thus confronted^ 
at the moment y with two positions - that of the Tfestern nuclear Powers and that of 
the Soviet Union --: with regard to nuclear tests* 

Yfhat are the positions of the two sides in question on the ending of nuclear 
tests? 

We wish to make- a few remarks on some aspects of those positions -^ and 
particularly on the draft treaties submitted by the United States and the United 
Kingdom ~ with the object of throwing light on the above-mentioned positions* 

The first draft treaty submitted by the United States and the United Kingdom 
on the banning of all nuclear tests is, in reality^ but a new edition of their 
earlier proposals on the same subject. That is the fact of the matter^ despite 
our United Kingdom colleague* s efforts today to cite all manner of arguments^ or 
rather fragments of arguments* The draft provides, as Mr- Dean said in his speech 
of 27 August, the day on which the said draft was submitted, for the acceptance of 
the obligatory character of on-site inspection and for the establishment of a 
network of new detection stations equipped with instruments of various types, 
stations which would be internationally supervised and monitored, (EM)C/PVo75, 
pages 5 and 6) * 

In our statement of 17 August (ENDC/PV«7l; pp, 5 - 13) we commented on the 
allegedly new Anglo-American proposals put forward by the United States 
representative on 14 August (ENDC/PVo69) • We said att:.o time that those proposals 
had been inspired by certain influential United States circles in the firm belief 
thai they would be rejected by the Soviet UnioUo It was possible to make them 
because members of different committees and. in particular the Joint Congressional 
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Aiomic Ener^ Committee j> had formed the conviction that they were unacceptable 
to the Soviet Union under present conditions^ as indeed they were throughout our 
previous discussions^ in view of scientific developments in the technique of 
detecting and identifying seismic events* 

In his speeches of 27 and 31 August (ENDC/PVe75 and 77) the United States 
representative tried to present the first draft treaty on the banning of all 
nuclear tests (ENDC/58) as taking account of the constructive proposals of the 
memorandum of the eight non-aligned Powers dated 16 April 1962 (ENDC/28)o 

It would be a waste of time to expatiate on the inaccuracy. >of the arguments 
of the United States delegationo 

I cannot refrain^ however^ from pointing out once again that the United States 
and the United Kingdom proposals contained in the draft treaty on the banning of 
nuclear weapon tests in all environments (EI^IDC/58) provide^ according to the 
statements of the United States delegation itself ^ for the acceptance of the 
principle of obligatory on-site inspection^ whereas in the eight-Power memorandum 
it is explicitly emphasized that "the parties to the treaty could invite the 
(international) Commission to visit their territories and/ or the site of the event 
the nature of which was in doubt." ( ENDC/28^ paragr aph 4)o 

In his statement of 31 August 1962 the United States representative 
categorically opposed the principle of invitation which is one of the fundamental 
principles of the eigh-Power memorandum (EKDC/PVo77^ Po 40 )o Therefore on 
that important pointy not only do the new Western proposals not take account of the 
eight-Power memorandum}^ but are diametrically opposed to ito 

In the second place the international commission provided for in the United 
States draft - which^ according to this draft would be composed of representatives 
of nuclear Powers and their allies as well as of representatives of non«-aligned 
Powers -^ is in practice and in essence nothing more than the old proposal which 
was canvassed at the 1961 talks e 

In addition^ we should point out that the commission suggested in the eight- 
Power memorandum is an international commission composed of a small number of 
eminent scientists from the non-aligned countries* Here again the proposals 
contained in the draft treaty submitted by the United States and United Kingdom 
are at variance with those of the memorandum of the eight non-aligned Powerso 
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A few minutes^ ago, the United Kingdom representative tried to convince us that 
it was absolutely necessary that the commission should be composed as he 
suggested arid that this wa&j apparently V in conformity with the spirit of the 
memorandum. ¥e venture not only to question that statement but even to express 
our utter disagreement with it. All the more^ since in the eight-Power memorandum 
it is m^de perfectly clear that the international commission should be composed 
only of scientists and of representatives of the non-aligned countries. 

Yfe do not wish to speak at length now on the question of the functions and 
powers of the executive officer, an institution borrowed from the earlier United 
States and United Kingdom proposals. The fact is that that officer" 'is invested 
with all the functions - and more - which under the. eight-Power memorandum are 
vested in the international commission. The international commission composed 
as the non-aligned Powers proposed would be left with nothing to do. 

This comparison of the main provisions of the Western draft treaty and those 
of the eight-Power memorandum shows that the United States and the United Kingdom 
draft adopts positions absolutely contrary to those laid down in the memorandum 
of 16 April, liir. Dean's remarks of 31 August in this Committee reinforce that 
impression. He said; 

"If, by some technique ..«,. ail seismic events can be detected, located 
and identified by distant instrumentation, then the treaty proposed by 
the United States and the. United Kingdom provides a proper procedure. 
In such a case the highly competent international staff, including the 
executive officer of the international scientific commission under the 
treaty would never certify that an event remained unidentified." 
( EMDC/FV.77., p. 39-40 ). 
• In other words the United States representative insists on saying that even 
if we possessed the necessary instrumentation capable of detecting and identifying 
at a distance all seismic events, it would be none the less necessary and valuable 
to have a treaty like that proposed by the Western Powers. For if, according to 
him, it is certified that there are no unidentified event sj there would be no 
on-site inspections. But it is .nevertheless necessary to have a treaty like 
that proposed. 
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So the United States and the United Kingdom are proposing that we should work 
out and sign a treaty involving obligatory inspection, even if we do not 
need it, even if we believe that it will turn out to be unnecessary. 

That means in effect that the Committee is being asked to tackle an mnecessciry 
task, when it is already as much as it can do to carry out what is absolutely 
necessary. It is as if one were encouraged to build a harbour where there was no 
water, when there was an urgent need for houses for shelter. 

In those circumstances, is' it not strange that the Western Powers should be 
putting forward such proposals? -What sense is there in wanting to carry out a 
useless task when more urgent tasks are to hand, when the Committee should 
concentrate on reaching an agreement on the measures strictly necessary to put an 
end to the armaments race? Are not such suggestions and proposals put forward 
precisely with the object of hampering progress towards an agreement on the ending 
of nuclear tests and so disarmament in general? 

From what I have said, it would seem to follow that the Western Powers are 
endeavouring, not to find a solution of the question of a nuclear test -ban under 
present conditions - when technical and scientific methods are fully capable of 
detecting and identifying practically all seismic events - but rather to create 
a precedent which would justify a future request for control and inspection where 
there is no need for them. 

The claim in these circumstances, that the proposals of the two Western 
nuclear Powers are new is, to say the least, surprising. Those proposals are 
simply derived from the old Western position put forward and defended in the past, 
which cannot and does not lead to an agreement on a nuclear test ban. 

In the second document, it i s true, the two Western nuclear Powers provide for 
the banning of nuclear weapon tests in the atmosphere, in outer space and underwater 
(ENDC/59) without requesting on-site inspection. However, they say nothing 
whatever about the question of banning underground nuclear tests and ipso facto 
they create a state of affairs in which underground nuclear tests appear to be 
legalized before world opinion. 

That is done under the specious pretext that it is impossible to ensure that 
a treaty forbidding underground nuclear tests could be duly implemented unless it 
provided for obligatory on-site inspection, which, if it were imposed in the case 
of the partial cessation of tests, would immediately take the form of espionage. 
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By ostensibly adopting a reasonable and flexible position in the matter j, the 
Western Powers are trying by their second draft treaty^ concerning the partial 
banning of tests 9 to secure the possibility of continuing underground tests and 
thereby the nuclear arms race* 

'Tithout wishing to dwell on the arguments put forward by the United States 
representative himself on the possibility, by means of underground tests ^ of 
continuing the nuclear arms race and of improving those weapons^ including thermo- 
nuclear weapons^ still further j> we should like to emphasize that it is the United 
States delegation which has provided the best evidence of the possibility of 
continuing the nuclear arras race by' the continuance of underground tests^ If it 
were necessary j hoY^ever^ it would be easy to produce other evidence in support of 
that contention^ evidence provided by scientists, experts and eminent Western 
military and political leaders* 

The continuance of underground nuclear tests would permit not merely the 
continuance bufcthe acceleration of the armaments race - especially after the 
experience accumulated by the United States in the I'lst few years by meticulously 
planned underground tests which it carried out on the pretext of seeking means 
of detecting and identifying earthquake shocks* Under those conditions, the 
partial suspension of underground tests could only serve to divert woi^ld opinion 
from the preparations for nuclear war, and to create the false impression that 
measures are being taken to stop the armaments race^ whereas, by continuing 
underground tests, the nuclear Powers would be in a position to increase still 
further their destructive capacity o 

That is a dangerous prospectw It is especially dangerous because in that 
case world opinion would not be constantly alerted to the danger to peace and to 
all mankind represented by underground nuclea^r experiments and the consequent 
improvement in nuclear weapons* To' put forward those proposals is to attempt to 
create the impression that something is being done, or actually has been done, to 
stop the armaments race, whereas the reverse is true. Such propositions^ designed 
to weaken the peoples' vigilance, can only serve in reality to accelerate the 
armaments race* 
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Ve agree ^ of course^ with IvIto Dean in believing that ''no treaty j, 
comprehensive" - he means a comprehensive treaty on the banning of nuclear tests 

in all environments - 

"or limited will stop the spread of nuclear weapons if a non-party 
country is really determined to go ahead despite what the present nuclear 
Powers doo" ( ENDC/FVo77. v. 44o ) 
}liT. Dean's assertion is confirmed by the attitude adopted by General de Gaulle, 
President of the French Republic ^ at his press conference on 15 Iviay 1962o 

"It is true" he said^ "that one mi^ht have thought that the United 
States and Great Britain^, which seemed at one stage to be entertaining the 
idea; wished to agree ^ at least ^ on the prohibition of new te stingo If 
they came to an agreement on this subject they might, expect every other 
State in the world - and that includes France - to suspend its own testso 
These two Powers^ of course, would have kept and continued to. develop their 
terrifying weapons^ but they would have given the public not^ it is truej, 
disarmament^ but some, apparent satisfaction; And besides? they would keep 
their monopoly* There was nothing in that notion to persuade Prance to 
join the seventeen at Geneva ..... So long. as there is no disarmament ^ 

that is to say, no reciprocally controlled de.struction of weapons, beginning 
with nuclear vehicles oo,«.«« we shall in any case continue our testso" 
That shows that certain Powers which are members of NATO and allies of the 
United States and the United Kingdom intend to continue nuclear tests without, 
worrying about the discussions that are taking place here, even if it proved 
possible to conclude a treaty banning all nuclear testso One cannot therefore 
claimthat, by a ban on tests in the atmosphere^ in outer space and underwater-, 
it would be possible to prevent other countries from joining in the nuclear 
armaments race, or that it would be possible to prevent nuclear weapons from 
coming into the possession of other countries which do not possess them at the 
moment • 

On the contrary, the very fact, as the United States representative has shown, 
that the nuclear arms race will continue by means of underground nuclear tests will 
incite other ' countrie s technically capable of producing nuclear weapons, to join 
in the nuclear arms race* Far from discouraging them, a partial treaty, by 
de facto legalizing underground nuclear tests, might well incite other countries 
which are not at the moment taking part in the nuclear. arms race to increase their 
efforts to produce nuclear weapons. 
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The partial suspension of nuclear tests;> provided for in the second United 
States and United Kingdom draft; would be useful and acceptable only if at the 
same time means could be found of putting an end to underground nuclear tests ^ and 
if we succeeded in agreeing to cease underground nuclear tests provisionally and 
simultaneously^ an idea put forward and supported by a number of delegations which 
have talien part in these discussions^ Then and only thenj, the proposed ban on 
nuclear tests in the three environments could contribute, to the conclusion of a 
treaty for the final banning of all nuclear testso 

As Uto Barrington^ the representative of Burma, said at our 78th meetings 
'^It seems to us q.uite evident that a treaty covering the atmosphere^ outer 
space and underwater^ which left all the parties free to test underground, 
could not last for long. It would have a most precarious and, in all 
probability^ a very short life^ To see why that is likely to be so we have 
only to recall Mr^ Dean^s recent recital of what could be accomplished 
through underground tests in the field of nuclear weaponry (ENDC/PV«7l^ po20) - 
a recital which was used by the Soviet representative (EM)C/PV*76^ pp,17 et sec>) 
as his main argument against the proposed .partial test ban. Our conclusion^ 
therefore^ is that a partial test ban could have no lasting independent 
existence 5 it could not hope to endure unless it w:as extended within a 
reasonably short period to all environments; it must somehow be linked to^ 
must lead to and become absorbed in a comprehensive treatyc . Let. us always 
keep in mind the fact that a partial test ban treaty which came to grief 
could easily do more harm than not having a partial test ban treaty 
at alle" (ENDC/PV\78, pp. 6»>7c ). 

During a temporary cessation of underground nuclear tests ^ as suggested by 
certain delegations <> the nuclear" Povrers might endeavour^ with far greater success? 
to reach a solution of the question of the permanent banning of underground tests 
on the basis of the memorandum of the eight non-aligned Powers^ the only basis 
so far accepted by both parties^ although not in the same way* 

¥e really cannot seriously discuss the banning .'f underground nuclear tests 
vrhile such tests are going on and while certain nuclear Povz-ers are giving free 
rein to their zeal in the competition for improving nuclep.r weapons^ Peace 
treaties are not discussed while hostilities are going on* For a serious 
discussion of a peace treaty ^ there must be at least a cease-fire^ a truce ^ an 
armistice* 
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In defending the detailed provisions of the United States and the United 
Ittngdom proposals on a partial suspension of nuclear tests, or the alternative 
draft providing for obligatory on-site inspection, the United States representative, 
taking as his text the statements nade by the President of the United States at his 
press conference of 29 August, proposed that the Sub-Connittee on Nuclear Tests 
should continue its vrorli during the recess in our discussions, and should continue 
to negotiate on the basis of the two draft treaties submitted to the Conference by 
the United States and the United ICingdon delegations. He concluded his speech 
■'th these words; 

"That is the position of the United Sta.tes and the United langdom. 

We hope that it vrill also be the position of the Soviet Union." 

(ENDC/PY. 77, P.. <jj. 

One cannot but be aaaaed at the audacity with which the delegations of the 
Western nuclear Powers, after affirming that they accept, though naturally with 
reservations, the eight-Power nenorandura as a basis for discussion, now seek, most 
inappropriately, to replace the basis on which, according to nearly all the 
delegations, discussions on a nuclear test ban should be held - nanely, the eight- 
Power memoranduia »■ by another basis, none other than the draft treaty submitted by 
the Western Powers. In fact the two documents presented by the Western Powers 
represent -» as we have said boforo «». aothint,- r.ore than c new version 
edition of their earlier attitude. Those documents are draw up with the purpose 
of perpetuating the nuclear arms race. That is particularly true of the second 
draft treaty (ENDC/59). Those two docunents cannot, therefore, serve as a basis 

for negotiation. 

la his statement today, the IMited Kingdom representative said that the 
Westers Powers thought that their proposals were in keeping mth the spirit of the 
memorandum. But if so, why do they need any other basis for discussion than that 
of the memorandum? l?hy do they not take the memorandum as the basis of discussion 
instead of offering us two drafts which are in flagrant contradiction with the 
principles of the memorandum? If they accept the spirit of the memorandum, if they 
agree with that spirit, xrhy not use it as basis for discussion and conclude the 
necessary treaties for banning nuclear tests undergrouxid as well as in the other 
environments at the earliest possible moment? \fe are amazed at the attitude of 
the Western nuclear Povrers. 
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In the- circumstance s 5, it would be pointless to request the Sub-Committee 
on the discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests to conduct discussions on the basis 
of the proposals of the two T/estern nuclear Powers, on the basis of the treaties 
which they have submitted and to negotiate on the basis of the tv^o drafts, for 
they do not at present hold out any prospect of agreement; on the contrary they 
create conditions favourable to the continuation of the nuclear arms race*. 

It is our opinion^ however, that it vrould not be impossible to come to an 
agreement on the discontinuance of nuclear tests and their banning in the 
atmosphere, in outer space and underwater, if at the same time it could be agreed 
that underground nuclear tests would not be carried out during the negotiations 
on an agreement for their final cessation on the basis of the eight-Power memorandum^ 
That is, moreover, the opinion of the great majority of delegations here, including 
all the delegations of the non-^aligned countries which have spoken up till now. 
That idea was expressed particularly clearly by the .Swedish representative, 
Mr. Edberg, who described the memorandum in the follov^ing terms: 

'^Te still feel that it provides not only a realistic but probably 
the only possible bridge for a compromise". ( EI^C/PV.77^ p. 30 ) 
Only a solution providing for the discontinuance of underground tests and 
at the same time for that of tests in the atmosphere, in outer space and undearwater, 
can. allay mutual suspicions and the anxieties of the peoples of the world. Only 
that approach to the question can lead to the final banning of nuclear tests in 
all environments* Only that solution is capable of preventing the subsequent 
spread of nuclear weapons, their acquisition by other States which have not yet 
begun to produce them* 

It is only, therefore, by agreeing to aj)proach the question of the 
discontinuance of nuclear tests by the simultaneous ending - though under different 
forms - of nuclear tests in all environments^ that the Western Powers can prove 
that, in submitting their recent drafts, they did so with the purpose and sincere 
desire of reaching a solution of the question of the final ending of all tests, 
in all environments, and of helping to create the conditions necessary for an 
agreement on general and complete disarmament. 
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Mr o PAD ILLA NERVO (Mexico) (translation from Spanish) s "A guaranteed 
end to all nuclear testing in all environments is a fundamental objective, 
of the free ^vorldo ¥e are deeply convinced that the achievement of this 
objective would serve our best national interests and the national 
interests of all the nations of the world ... Por the safety and security 
of all of us. this deadly competition must be halted" o (ENDC/PVo75t pPq 27-28) 
Those words form part of the statement made a few days ago by 
President Kennedy and Mro Macmillan when they announced the submission to the 
Conference of the Disarmament Committee of a draft treaty banning nuclear tests 

'^ all environments (E1\IDC/58) and another treaty for banning nuclear tests in the 

atmosphere;, underwater ; and in outer space (EKDC/59)o On Monday 27 August the 
drafts were eloc[uently presented hy the United States and United Kingdom 
representative <» 

I should like first of all to state that my delegation shares the beliefs 
expressed in the passages from the joint statement which I ventured to quote* 
To end all tests; under proper guarantees^ and to halt the deadly nuclear 
competition^ for the safety and security of all nations in the world^ is a 
universal desire from which nobody can dissent o 

All of us as members of the Conference of the Disarmament Committee have the 
same missions to work out two treaties^ one banning nuclear weapon tests and the 
other governing general and complete disarmament. Neither of those tasks can be 
accomplished A^ithout agreement between the great Powers^ hence those of us here who 
represent non-nuclear Powers have a further duty and an additional tasks the first 
is to help the great Powers to reach agreementj, and the second is to give expression 
b-Yo to the universal desire for peace and harmony. 

One of the principles agreed on by the great Powers to serve as a oasis for our 
negotiations is the principle that disarmament should be implemented by stages 
(EKDC/jj, paragraph 4), That is a wise and^ indeed^ indispensable principle^ since 
the difficulty of the task demands that it be carried out in stageso Only God 
himself could say ''Let there be light ^ and there was light '^'^ but there are no 
leaps in nature. The greatest achievements of man and his science have been made 
by small steps* To arrive at the goal one must take the first step; sometimes the 
step is long^ sometimes short ;^ but there is no end without a beginninge 
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The time has come \7L0n we should uake a firn step towards the harming of nuclear 
weapon tests*, even though that has to be done by stages « 

V/e v/ish for the discontinuance of all tests and we wish that that discontinuance 
should last and should be backed by legal obligation embodied in a treaty^ ¥e wish^ 
too J that the nuclear competition should cease and that a date should be fixed for 
putting a final end to all tests . We wish that our atmosphere should not be 
contaminated by radioactivity and that there should be no more explosions under^v^ater 
or in outer space*, Wnen and where should we begin? Tfe loiovr vfhat we ought to do, 
but let us do straight awa.y what we can do*, 

A first step might be to cease immediately the tests referred to in document 
SNDC/59o It cannot be denied that while underground tests are not also banned^ the 
nuclear competition and also the armaments race will continue in that environment, 
but would it not continue still more violently if tests were still being carried out 
also in the atmosphere*, in the ocean and in outer space? Obviously it wouldo That 
cannot be denied either « 

The Conference has before, it three parallel roads which should lead to the same 
objective: 

(a) to make a treaty Y/ith adequate guarantees banning all nuclear tests in all 
environments ^ 

(b) to reach an agreement to stop nuclear testing in the atmosphere*, the ocean^ 
and outer space ^ while continuing to negotiate on methods of controlling underground 

tests; 

(c) to recommend a date which^ for the benefit of mankind and the nuclear 
Powers, will mark the end of the competition in nuclear weapon testing. 

Scientists J, statesmen and public opinion in general are clearly and deeply 
convinced that general and complete disannament is an empty dream if we cannot first 
succeed in putting a full stop to all nuclear weapon tests o To seek disarmament 
while the nuclear competition which spurs on the armaments race continues is as 
contradictory and as vain as to seek to give practical proof of theoretical astronomy 
and the findings and conclusions of scientists without rockets or space ships* 

We have spent many months in urging the nuclear Powers to conclude a treaty 
banning all tests c The memorandum submitted by the eight delegations on 16 April 
(ENDC/28) can serve as a basis for negotiation. We still have not succeeded in 
this, but we have lost neither faith nor patience and we feel that world opinion is 
behind uso 
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¥e are seeking to help the great Powers and we are devoting and shall 
continue to devote our efforts to that taske But is it possible that our 
pressure in that direction is greater than the desires and anxieties of all 
mankind^ including the peoples of the nuclear Powers? 

I should like to Imow if all here believe that v/hat is preventing agreement 
between the nuclear Powers is the interpretation of our memorandum^ Does everyone 
believe that what is holding up agreement is the fear of espionage which^ it is 
imagined /would be carried out by the scientists which a non-political scientific 
commission might send to carry out an inspection? Does anyone believe that the 
only obstacle to an agreement is the technical question whether or not it is true 
that existing instruments can identify all seismic events? 

In reality^ we ought to recognize that^ although those are the reasons which 
are sometimes pleaded^. it is not difficult to discern in them^ or behind them^ the 
basic cause or motitra of the failure to agrees On the surface^ the clash is 
between two opposite and contradictory political principles? to accept or not to 
accept the principle of obligatory inspection, I say "on the surface" because 
that opposition is perhaps the surface appearance and not the deep-lying causes 
The cause is complex and many-sided* It seems to consist of considerations of 
internal politics and international prestige which for the moment the Powers cannot 
or do not know how to overcome « It also consists of suspicion and the tempting 
dream of obtaining^ by further nuclear tests^ some military advantage or an important 
lead from possible discoveries in that fieldo 

It is possible that the men responsible for national defence and thu 
military experts will continue to believe that the balance of forces demands 
new improvements in those v^eapons* Technical and scientific progress (and I 
am using the word "progress" as implying movement towards the attainment of a goal) 
has no possible limits in theory or in practice; there are no Y/alls or 
boundaries to contain the flight of human thought^ or man^s inexhaustible 
curiosity^ or his passion and genius for discovering devices to give him what 
he wants ; whether for good ^ or for evil,> 

¥here does the search for the perfecting of nuclear weapons and its 
criminal ^capabilities lead? The masses of men who inliabit this planet are 
perhaps unable to understand the complexities involved in the detection^ 
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iden-tification and inspection of seismic events and the difficulties inl^orent 
in the drafting of treaties, but they are hungry and afraid and they knov that 
the armaments race and the competition in nuclear testing bring the threat of 
destruction to be added to their poverty, their vreakness and ignorance, 

what will the statesmen do? Each side is pushing the other, through fear, 
into an economic crisis, to the limit of the peoples' ability to bear the 
costs of maintaining an unlimited armaments race. The stress that is placed 
on the need to destroy the nuclear weapon vehicles proves that there is no 
greater problem than that of ensuring that there will be no nuclear war. But 
if the tests are not stopped, the nuclear weapon will soon be the common and 
general weapon of all military units, and the danger of a nuclear conflict will 
grow; in the meantime, the- more tests are carried out, the greater will be 
the tendency to regard nuclear weapons as conventional weapons. 

It is still not too late. If the Powers wish, they can finish tests today. 
Perhaps tomorrow they will not be able to, even though they wish to. The only 
way out is to call a half and fix a date for ending tests; otherwise they shall 

never stop. 

The Governments know what the peoples want and what they fear; they know 
what decision they have to take and the dangers that threaten us all. But 
they still seem to lack the will, the strength or the wisdom necessary to take in 
good time the political decision which will lead to th6 desired solution, and they 
think that they still have time to make that last test which will put them 
ahead of their rivals in the nuclear testing competition. Their dangerous 
mistake, in niy opinion, is to believe that there is still tin- to carry out 
one more series, and yet another series, of tests, and not to know which will be 
the last. Can one of the Powers perhaps tell us which the last series will be? 
It would seem as if each nuclear Power persists in carrying out nuclear weapon 
tests as a deterrent, as a threat, or a means of pressure on the rival Power, 
as a way of keeping it at bay. Each one has hung over the other a sword of 
Damocles, but with each day that passes the nuclear competition increases the 
weight of both swords and weakens the ever .more slender thread on which they 
are hiing. ■ 
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That is a precarious and iinstable equilibrium^ and nobody knows how long 
it can lasto It can be upset from one moment to the next* It is that imminent 
peril which should compel Governments to reach an agreements Our delegations 
in the Conference can thinlt up proposals and suggestions to try to resolve each 
deadlock in the negotiations | but we are sorry to have to recognize that 
that is not what is needed* ^That is needed is that the Powers should be 
convinced that they cannot, without deadly danger for themselves and for mankind^ 
keep up this situation for much longer o 

There is no lack of suggestions at the Conference « A number have been put 
forward; all of them intended to help the Powers to find points of agreement 
that would enable them to put an end to nuclear tests. As has been said, the 
memorandum of the eight non-aligned delegations (ENDC/28) embodies the collective 
thinking of the eight Governments which they represent, v/hich devoted much energy 
and goodwill to reaching an agreement| each one made concessions to the others, 
subordinating its particular attitude to the overriding need to unite in a 
joint proposal which, by facilitating agreement, would benefit mankind* The 
nuclear Powers, in their turn, should also come to an agreement*, 

From the record of our discussions it is difficult to avoid drawing the 
following conclusions^ 

(a) the arguments advanced by either side to explain or justify its 
attitude may be valid from its own point of view, but from the point of view of 
the higher interest of manliind, those arguments are not acceptable and should 
be set aside because nothing can justify the indefinite continuation of auclear 
weapon tests© 

(b) the armaments race does not increase but diminishes national and 
collective security^ 

(c) the explosion of nuclear weapons has neither moral nor legal 
justification* I wish to draw special attention to that points 

(d) The two parties have already accepted one of the obligations mentioned 
in the eight-Power memorandum* \7hich one? The obligation to collaborate with 
the international scientific commission, providing it with the conditions, the 
data and the facilities which the commission would need to identify suspicious 
events* 
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It is oiil3^ vith rerrard to the fcrm and procedure of on-site inspection, 
that there is not yet agreement. 

So there is nothing to prevent the Powers from putting into effect 
immediately those suggestions on which they say they all agree. It would there- 
fore be desirable to set up, without delay; the international scientific 
commission proposed in the eight-Power memorandum. 

At the 77th meeting, the Swedish representative , Mr» Edberg^ put the 
folloAving cur-s+'ion? 

"Would it not be worthwhile to consider now the establishment, at least 
on an interim basis? of the commission proposed in the eight-Power 
memorandum, about which the parties are in agreement?" {'QQ2JliMl..^^~SjxJ22;~J 
He added; 

'",7e believe that that would extend the area of agreement and thereby also 
facilitate our endeavours to arrive at a permanent test ban treaty" 
(Ibid.) 
'uly delegation agrees with this opiniouv 

Four months ago I ventured to suggest that the Nuclear Sub-Committee should 
study the ideas of our memorandum on that point. On 9 May I saids 

"In spito of the unfortunate deadlock in the discussions of the Sub- 
Committee on points or (luestions of principle which the parties consider 
it essential to settle before examining and agreeing on other important 
questions also referred to in the memorandum of the eight delegations, we 
believe it would be very useful for members of the Sub-Committee to study 
some of the suggestions contained in the memorandum which have-not yet 
been considered as carefully as they deserve, and try to reach an 
agreement on ihem; for agreement on those suggestions could help to 
settle the questions which are helping to cause the major differences at 
present. 

"Both parties have declared that they accept the memorandum as a whole as 
a starting point for new negotiations. It would therefore be logical — 
and I think we have a right to expect this — for the Sub-Committee to 
study all the ideas and suggestions contained in the memorandum with a 
view to reporting the results of its negotiations on all of them to this 
Conference. 3?or instance, we need to know whether they agree or differ 
on the following points s 
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'^Firs'ts the establishment of a * system for continuous observation 
and effective control on a purely scientific and non-=political basis^e 
I quote this sentence from the text of our memorandum^ I asks How do 
the parties envisac© this system with respect to the number and 
specification of the ♦existing networks and observations posts^ to be 
^desigJ^ated by agreement* to supply data and reports on their observations 
to the ^international commission* of 'highly qualified scientists*? 

"Secondly s T/hat^ in the opinion of the members of the Sub*-Committee^ 
will be the composition of the international commission of scientists? 
Tfhat countries would be asked to designate scientists to serve on the 
international commission? In what capacity would they be appointed and 
to whom "would they be responsible? Would they or \7ould they not be 
politicfilly independent? Tfould they or would they not be regarded as 
international officials with exclusively scientific functions? Is a 
scientific y non-political function compatible with representation of a 
government? 

^*Thirdlys If the parties declare that they accept the paragraph of 
the memorandum which suggests establishing a system for continuous 
observation and effective control^ does that mean that they accept the 
principle of international control in the form of the system suggested 
and that^ consequently^ they will act in accordance with the acceptance? 

'*It may reasonably be expected that the nuclear Powers will have 
different views about what the international commission could do^ 
depending upon whether it is intended to be a scientific bodyj, a 
political body or a mixed body^ In view of these considerations^ it 
seems necessary for the S^b-Committee to consider these additional 
matters and to suspend^ for the time being^ the discussion of those 
points on which there appears to be a deadlock ™ which vre hope will 
not prove impossible to break. " (ENDG/PVo34 y ppo 15 and 16) 
I have ventured to quote a few passages from my statement of four 
months ago to emphasize the importance v/hich n^ delegation attached to the question. 

I should like to point out in that connexion that the Italian representative^ 
speaking in this Committee j> has also expressed the desire that the Sub«-Committee 
should study those questions* 
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Certain points in my questions were answered today by the United Kingdom 
representative, i\lr. Godber, and they follow from some of the proposals contained 
in the draft treaty submitted by the Yfestern Powers as a basis for negotiations 
on that subject (ENDC/58)o- Me hope that the three members of the Sub-Committee 
can negotiate and reach an agreement on that question* 

1^ delegation supports the constructive suggestion of Mr. Dean to the effect 
that the Sub->Committee on a Treaty for the Discontinuance of Nuclear \7eapon Tests 
should continue its work during the recess* We hope that it will work with the 
firm intention of reaching an agreement on tests and thatj, further j, it will 
examine a related question of the highest importance, namely the following. In i^y 
statement on 14 June, at the 56th meeting, on the eve of the recess, I made a 
suggestion which I thinly it useful to repeat news 

"Another point that the nuclear Powers might consider during the 
recess is the proposal made by the Canadian Secretary of State for 
External Affairs -at the beginning of our discussions, and sui^ported 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Mexico to the effect that: the 
great Powers should undertake not to place in orbit, or to station in 
speace, devices with nuclear weapons*" (ENDC/PV>56, v*^l) 
I should like at the same time to express my view that the decision to 
suspend our discussions between 8 September and 12 November should not mean 
that the. Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmament should not meet in i\few-.York 
during the sessions of the General Assembly at any moment when it may be 
considered necessaryo 

I think too, that the co-Chairmen should continue their consultations 
during the recess to try to reach an agreement oh certain collateral questions 
of high importance, such as the prevention of the spreading of nuclear weapons 
and measures to prevent the outbreak of war by accident, miscalculation or 
failure of communications* 

The United Kingdom representative, I/lr« Godber^ has just made some valuable 
remarks on the question of fixing a date for the ending of tests* I wish to take 
this opportimity of thanking Mr« Dean and l/ir. G-odber for having taken into 
consideration in their draft treaties the suggestion which I made in the name of 
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Mexico that a datoj, if possible 1 Ja^nuary^ should be fixed^ for suspendin^-j testsc 
I should like also to thank all tho^e representatives v/ho have expressed themselves 
in favour of our suggestion and I hope that it may be the subject of a^^-reement 
between the nuclear Powerso 

Mankind today are spectators and actors at the beginning of a nev/ epochs 
They are watching the birth of a scientific and technical roYolutiono Both our 
thoughts and our feelings suffer under the pressures of the atomic age© To be 
out of tune with it^ to fail to understand itj> is to grow oldj, and growing old 
does not give the right to dispose of youth and its future • 

Far away from the Earth on its voyage to Venus ^ the satellite Mariner II 
was questioned and sent to the earth immediate answers containing valuable 
scientific inf ormatioue 

For good or for evil^ the great Powers are close to us; they are on the 
earth amongst the rest of us| but^ unlike Mariner 11^ they still do not 
hea,r or answer the cries of the people » Tfhy do people desire the ending of nuclear 
tests? The answer is obvious s because the weapons that are being tested and 
perfected by the tests are not designed to be shown in museums. They are there 
to be used^ not only against enemy peoples a-nd to-\ms; but to destroy the 
civilization we know and to annihilate mankinds There can be no other outcome to 
a third v^orld war^ and nuclear Y/eapons are manufactured and tested in order to wage 
ite 

I/Ir.. Adolfo Lopez Mateos^ the President of Mexico, in his message to the 
Council of the Republic last Saturday^ 1 Septem.ber, referred to the activities 
of this Committee^ by sayings 

'^\7e are realists in evaluating our efforts* We can do nothing more 
than to encourage the nuclear Powers to agree o It is our inescapable 
duty to uphold the view that disarmament is not an academic question 
whose solution can be put off indef iaitely^ but is the only 
international question of life and death posing the tremendous choice 
between the destruction of mankind and the fulfilment of its great 
destiny We shall obstinately persist in our efforts to ensure that 
those who possess the nuclear weapon shall find the formulae to 
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safeguard mankind from the gravest risk that has threatened it since 
the beginnings and yre hope thatj, setting aside the arguments and 
actions by 7vhich.thoy uiphold their respective debating positions^ 
they will find solutions in accordance with genuine peace and the 
peace of mini which mankind is aiucioasly demanding,'^ 
President Kennedy has said 2 

**If we do not destroy the arms we have created^ they will destroy us»" 
I.lr. KL'irushchev^ the President of the Council of Ministers of the Soviet 
Union, has said? 

*^The danger of a world wc\r existso It is clear that thermonuclear 
weapons are contri.nually being improved^ and their existence 
threatens to reach the critical point in whichr as used to be said^ 
the guns start to go off by themselves o Today we might say that the 
rockets vrith nuclea:-: T-arbaads are starting to fly by themselveso *' 
Experts tell us that the total mclear potential in the world today is 
250^000 megatonsj that is .to say 250^000' million tons of TNTo 

According to the latest stat;.c;':-^VcG Ac ;^ -t];-^- "^ a-^icn of the world is 
already more than, 3*. 000 millions and>; though that is a very high figure^ the 
existing stock of explosives is so huge that it works out at 80^ tons of TNT" 
for each one of- the earth's inhabitantsa ' And stilly as if that was 'not 
enough; the manufacture and improvements of these weapons continue* "Vfhy? 

It is also said that the nuclear weapons existing in the world are 
e(iuivalent in power to 12'V2 million of the bombs of the type that was dropped 
on Hiroshima^ It is calculated that there are aJ.ready about 60,000 nuclear and 
thermonuclear bombs of unprecedented destructive. . povrer. .and,-, as we know, the 
vehicles necessary to carry them to their tr',rgets exist. 

Before this alarming prospect ^ the arguments which separate the Powers 
in this Gommittee and prevent an agreemen.t appear ridiculously small and 
insignificant* 

Mankind wishes to live for ever! not merely for the time that' is 
granted by the nuclear Pov/ers; and man wishes to live without the air that 
we breathe being steadily poisoned. To what right do the nuclear Powers appeal? 
¥ho has given them title deeds to the open sea^ the atmosphere and outer space? 
The only right they can invoke is the right of force , which is not precisely the 
same as the force of rights 
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The overwhelming necossixy and duty of halting the deadly competition should 
not be subordinated to the Tfill of a Power; none, of .them; we believe^ has the 
right to choose for us between the road of explosions and the road of discontinuance. 
No Power has the right of life and death over its own citizens, much less over the 
other peoples of the worDd^ and less still the right to destroy our o.v.-iiization. 
\(ho has given the nuclear Powers the right to deal with humanity as the fancy takes 
them - to destroy it or to allcv/ it to continue its progress? 

¥e believe that no PcTe:: has the right to say to the other?> ^'Either you 
accept my conditions ^ or else both of us will resort to measures which will put 
mankind in peril^-« This amounts to agreeing on one thing onlys continuing the. 
deadly competition in nuc?. ear weapon tests^ 

That would be a sad^ disastrous and diabolical understandingc If one Power 
does not accept the other^s conditions. t?7.en both of. them agree; they reach an 
understandingc And on -/hat do they agree? Yfhat do they decide? Do they decide 
not to compromise; do they decide to continue their war of nuclear tests today and 
tomorrow without end or remedy ^ incapable of breaking the vicious circle? No Power 
has the right to take xhat decision* We must put an end to that madness J Thab is 
what they ought to a.greo on. , World opinion hopes that the Powers will fiiv a 
deadline; an unalterable date as from which they will put an end to nuclear 
\feapon tests. Mankind has the right to hope that;, once this date has been agreed, 
all Y^ill keep to it and respect it as a sacred duty.» 

To recognize the existing political difficulties does not mean that 
we justify them^ but to overcome obstacles it is necessary to know what they are. 
We do not believe that those obstacles are insuperable • ^That is needed is a new 
outlook and a different spirit enabling us to put first things f irsto 

The complex of q.uallties and 'Energies which combine to make possible man's 
bold; free; soaring flight in'.o boundles.s space, to fulfil the. most ambitious 
dream in his history^ should also, be capable of setting aside the obstacles vrhich. 
separate and divide us down here. 

The competition in nuclear testing will ultimaoyxy make the peaceful 
use of outer space impossible o 
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In order that the use of outer space should be genuinely peaceful^ it 
must become a joint international venture r^overned by a law in the common 
ihteresto Y/ithout that condition, the competition for the conquest and mastery 
of space cannot be peaceful; any more than nuclear competition^ and in a short 
time one competition will encourage the other and it will no longer be possible 
to separate them or to hold them ba->k. The exploits of the space pilots^ in 
themselves an object of admiration^ make it more serious and urgent for the 
Powers to put a final end to their nuclear weapon tests* 

In the future the rockets which drive space ships may be propelled by 
nuclear fuel^ and that will totally change our^ present conception .of general 
and complete disarmament and our present ideas on international verification 
and control*, 

Row much time do we have? Neither the governments nor the experts know^ 
nor does anybody else 5 but everyone feels that it is necessary to hurry because 
we are living on borrowed time« 

Each" party constantly repeats in its speeches that the other is doing 
all it can to prevent an agreement y and at the same time proclaims its own 
desire and intention to put an end to the nuclear tests* 

An examination of the opposing arguments suggests the following observations! 
the risk of continuing the competition in nuclear weapons tests is a thousand 
times greater than the risk of accepting an agreement with imperfect guarantees ; 
because in a treaty no automatic. 100 per cent guarantees can be enforced against 
the will of the parties nor can machinery be devised to compel them t.o comply with 
it. 

In the last analysis^ the best guarantee of the carrying out of a treaty 
is national honour and good faith ^ which is something we should not forgete 

The carrying out of a treaty between independent States cannot be imposed 
or maintained by force; there are only two sanctions in the event of violations 
international condemnation of the violator and the denxxnciation of the treaty by the 
injured party. 

Every treaty between equals contains escape clauses and its efficacy depends , 
in the last analysis ^ on the sove3?6ign will of the contracting parties j but I 
must emphasise that an agreement for the suspension of tests should contain what 
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the powers consider to be adequate and reasonable safeguards ensuring that it -vrill 
be respected* It is not for us but for the Powers themselves to determine what 
these safeguards should be. How are they to do it? That is for them to agree on^ 
not for use 

The Powers are still asserting their right to choose; but for how long will 
statesmen have the right to choose? In the nuclear competition itself the Powers 
are limiting their own right to choose, and each one is doing what the rival Power 
forces it to do. Each day they will become less free in their choice of the road 
to follovf^ their decisions will become mere automatic reflexes* 

Sovereignty; self determination^ free will, will no longer be capable of 
enabling the Powers to escape from the vicious circle, nor of preventing the chain 
reaction which holds them on its pre-determined track; but wc still have time to 
exercise our right to choose • Let us choose the road of agreement, the. only one 
which leads to security and peace « 

The principles on which both national policy and international life are 
based v/ill have to be changed^ What now appears impossible will then be feasible 
and the springs of human behaviour will be adapted' to the new realities and needs of 
the atomic age« 

Perhaps we do not clearly realise the vast implications of the new age of 
science and technologyo The most practical minded scientiests and the most 
imaginative thinkers cannot conceive the limits, the tempo and the character of 
a civilisation which is developing at an unprecedented rate and in a direction 
we cannot guess* 

Our generation is. a bridge and a link between one epoch and the next« The 
transition between the present and the future involves painful, far-reaching 
changes in thought and in actiouc The future of mankind depends on our capacity to 
adjust ourselves to the responsibilities of the present time. On us depends 
whether civilisation vrill continue to pass on its lighted torch from generation to 
generation, 

i/Ir, DEAN (United States of America) s First^ with the approval of my 
co-Chairman, I would like to announce to the Conference that we were able to 
agree at a very late hour last night on a draft report and we have been polishing 
it this morningo It has now been submitted to the Secretariat for translation 
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and distribution to the Conference and we very much hope that it can be laid before 
yoii for your consideration this afternoon/ On behalf of my co-^Chairman and myself 
I should like to express our regret that we" did not have it before the Committee 
at the opening of the meeting this morning<^ but it was not i)hysically or 
mechanically possible o 

I should like also "to tell the Chairman that my cO""Ghairman and I believe we 
should also recommend the holding of an afternoon meeting today^ both to finish the 
list of speakers who have already inscribed their names and also^ if xDOssible^ for 
the consideration of" the draft reports 

Jl^g..-SS^I§:W^JJ (Romania) t It seems to me that we shall have to continue our 
debate in the afternoon. Since there are no objections we shall meet at 3^30 pom,» 

Mrn DEAN (United States of America)-, 1 listened with great" interest 
to the statements made at our meeting on Monday^ 3 September* (.EMDC/PV.> 78) by the 
representatives of Burma^ India^ Nigeria^ Ethiopia and Brazil^ and I listened with 
rapt admiration 'this morning to the statement of the representative of Mexico* 1 
only wish that I could let my imagination soar and that X had the same gift of 
expression that he has* I was particularly interested . in the amplifying 
remarks of the representative of Nigeria (ibido p^ 27 ) concerning the appeal 
which he had made on 29 August (ENDC/PV.76^ pp.44~45). 

1 should like to say to the representative of Bulgaria that^ in the drafting 
of our prox:)osed treaty on general and complete disarmament and in the drafting 
of our two treaties? one the comprehensive treaty .(EJNDC/58) and the other the 
partial treaty (EMDC/59) put forward in "the case of our not being able to achieve a 
comprehensive treaty^ neither President Kennedy ;, nor Secretary of State Rusk, nor 
I ha.ve, I can assure him. been activated b^'^ anything except the intention to put 
before the Conference honestly conceived and^ we hope-, workmanlike treaties ^ and to 
try to present them here in a workmanlike and a non-polemical manner; and, whatever 
reports to the contrary by some very brilliant young reporters he may read^ I 
assure him that the G-overnment of tne United States is not interested in putting 
before the Conference drafts of treaties which vfe know in advance our Soviet 
colleagues will not accept. On the contrary <, we are continually and.- constantly 
engaged in trying to find ways and means of reaching agreement with owx? Soviet 
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colleagues and^ despite the fact that we have not been able to do that so far 
I do believe ™ perhaps this is only my personal opinion — that the rather 
constructive exchanges which we have had here and the meetings that my co-Chairman 
and I have had have put us some distance down the roado \fe still have a long way 
to go^ but I sincerely hope that representatives will not believe some of those' 
bright imaginings of brilliant reporterso 

In his very interesting statement on Monday the representative of Burma asked 
a specific question (EIvODC/PVo 78 j> xpo 8-9) with respect to the conduct of on-site 
rnspection as provided for in the United Kingdora-^United States draft treaty 
aWDC/58) ^ The question he asked centered around paragraph 6 of article VIII of 
that tVeaiy and Was d'rrected^i>o the means by- which events might be chosen under a 
quota arrangement for on-site inspection^ The representative of the United Kingdom 
h8.d dealt with that question in part at our meeting on 27 August as may be seen 
from pages 21--22 and 24 of the verbatim record (ENDC/?V«75) • 

PJrst^ however J, I should like to point out that it seems to ray delegation that 
in a,ny treaty arrangements v/hich provide for obligatory on-site inspections one 
could have at least two possible arrangementso On® could inspect eithor all of the 
unidentified events which occurred and which could not be discarded for one reason or 
the other J, or one could inspect some number less than all of them» Under the 
United Kingdom-United States draft (EM)C/56) inspection of all events would mean 
looking within a country's territory at all events certified as unidentified by 
the international commissioUo This would mean inspection of all events which had 
been located and not discarded as ineligible for inspection because they met 
certain criteria which would allow them to be classified as earthquakes* Nowj^ 
tl on-*site inspection of all certified events would mean the inspection of an 
admittedly very large number of such events on the territory of the 'Soviet Union 
every year* 

On the other hand^ if we try to meet the concern of our Soviet colleagues 
about intelligence or espionage^ as we have done our best to do in the draft 
treaty tha^t we have submitted^ if there is a small quota of events to be inspected 
every year^, then it means that only a certain number of the total of unidentified 
events will be selected every year for inspectiouo The Soviet Union^ as I have 
saidp has always indicated that it desires to have only a small number of 
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inspections conducted on its territory each year and^ in view of the Soviet 
objection to numerous on-site inspections ^ the United Kingdom and the United 
States have proposed in their draft treaty that only a certain number of those 
unidentified events be looked at in each year^ under some quota arrangement© The 
eight-nation memorandum^ however^ implies that iiispection would be conducted of 
every unidentified event. Let me repeat ™ inspection of every unidentified event*, 

Taking into consideration our Soviet colleagues^ desire — namely^ that they 
did not want all unidentified events on their territory inspected — the United 
States and the United Kingdom proposed only a small number of on-site inspections^ 
a proposal which involves a certain quota of events to be inspected on the 
territory of the nuclear Powers each year^ That was done^ as I have pointed out, 
so as to reduce the number of on-site inspections while, at the same time ,- providing 
to our way of thinl^ing ™ a maximum degree of deterrence^ But let me make it clear 
that the United Kingdom and the United States have always been willing to accept 
automatic inspection by the commission of all unidentified events if the other 
side will show itself willing to accept the obligation to facilitate such- inspection. 

We are quite willing^ under such circumstances, to accept the blank cheque 
of an unlimited number of inspections by the commission on the territory of the 
Soviet Union necessary for the identification of each and every unidentified events 
But in such circumstances vre would like to have the arrangement such that the 
cheque would not "bounce "«> 

As regards the choice' of which event might be selected for inspection 
under a quota system^ my delegation has always believed that the selection of 
certain events to be inspected under a quota system should in all fairness - since 
we are not going to have the right to inspect all unidentified events — be left 
to the other nuclear sicie« The other side in each case will, of course, be the 
party or parties primarily concerned, although we recognize that every party to 
the treaty will, to some extent, be concerned if the control system does not 
operate in the most effective and efficient manner, as the representative of 
Mexico so clearly pointed out* 

The second good reason for leaving that decision in the hands of the othei 
nuclear side under a quota arrangement appears to 11^7 delegation to be the necessity 
to take speedy 'action and to avoid placing upon the commission the burden of taking 
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the final political decision to conduct an inspection* The commission -v^ouldj^ 

of course /carry out the inspection as provided in the United -States-United Kingdom 

treatyo That is another point on which we are quite open-mindedo 

On Monday afternoon^ at our seventy-=-ninth meeting^ we heard the representative 
of the Soviet Union making a statement on the question of the cessation of nuclear 
weapon tests ^ and the burden of his statement was^ first ^ that the United 
Kingdom'-United States treaty drafts (ElffiC/58 and Ei®C/59) of 27 August were old 
positions and^ second^, that with respect to the partial ban treaty draft (EiIDC/59) 

'xe United States and the United Kingdom would also have to assume an obligation 
1/0 cease underground tests with no effective controlo 

Yesterday afternoon^ in the meeting of our Sub^-Committee on nuclear weapon 
tests (Ei^n)C/SCol/PY<,25)y 1 reviewed the facts concerning those two allegations and I 
showed in some detail why the remarks of the Soviet representative were not corrects 
In view of the lateness of the hour and in viev/ of the care with which the 
representative of the United Kingdom went over that matter this morning^ I will — 
1 am sure my colleagues will be happy to know — cut out well over half of the 
rather laborious and detailed speech which would otherwise have been inflicted upon 
the Committeeo So this morning I should like to consider some of those points in 
a very brief form* 

The first area in which the United States and the United Kingdom have moved 
is on the question of detection stations <, and on that I think I can rely on what 
iry United Kingdom colleague said ;at yesterday's meeting of the Sub-Committee o 

Another area in which substantial changes have occurred is that concerned with 
the question of on-site inspections^ There our position has changed in two 
C8. -nai respectso First^ we have agreed to discuss the reduction of the quota 
of on-site inspections in the Soviet Union provided that the Soviet Union agrees 
to accept the obligation to facilitate' on-site inspections by the commission^ 
Secondly/ Y;-e have agreed to place the formation, of the inspection teams in the 
hands of an executive. off icer under the supervision of the commission^ the only 
- stipulation being that nationals of States being inspected should not be involved 
in inspecting their own territoryo This last change is particularly important* 
In the first place ^ there is now no absolute requirement that in the teams 
inspecting the territory of one of the nuclear Powers a fixed percentage of the team 
is to be made up of nationals of the other nuclear sidoo \Jq would hope that the 
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executive officer/ in selecting such teams^ would include such nationals if 
(lualified for the job© But I would point out that there isno such requirement 
placed on the executive officer when he forms the team^ no^ would we have any 
means of influencing him^ nor any desire to do sOo 

In the second placoj, the allies of nuclear Powers on the territories of 
which inspection teams may be conducting an on-site inspection are not prohibited 
from the inspection team« That represents<? we believe j, a very important step 
forward and one which^ I am sure^ all delegations realize involves a very careful 
vreighing of the risks on the part of our two G-overnments* 

1 might say at this point that there should^ under these circumstances^ 
be no difficulty in working out the composition of an inspection t,Qame I refer 
representatives to what I said in greater detail on that point at yesterday's 
meeting of the Sub«-Committee<, I said that it might facilitate the organizing of 
•those inspection teams if the executive officer were to propose the names of eminent 
scientists who could be agreed upon in advance by the commission^ and who could 
then be organized into panels of teamso I fully recognize that the most eminent 
of those scientists would probably not be able to drop important work at a 
moment's notice to go on an inspection expedition^ but other scientists could 
probably arrange to find the time© Of course ; it would be necessary to have 
the teams composed of scientists properly trained for on-site inspection tasksj 
but that again could probably be worked out© The main point is that those 
approved panels would then form the basic group from which any individual team 
could be formed by the executive of the commission^ Those eminent scientists 
could also advise the commission on steps which it could take to reduce the 
possibility of espionage or intelligence work<, 

In sum^ therefore^ our corollary position to the unconditional obligation 
to give up nuclear weapon tests under a sound and workable treaty^ which I think 
we all agree should be firm and unconditional^ is that there must also be 
an unconditional obligation to facilitate the objective of on-site inspections^ 
by the commission^ of certain unidentified events* Therefore^ in that respect 
our position does remain unchanged^ but we think that that is logical and reasonable, 
.7e have come a very long way indeed on both the quota of inspections and the 
formation of inspection teamso Those are not small moves j they are major changes 
on issues of substance© 
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If I may go back a little on tne question of the formation of the. panel which 
I suggested yesterday in the meeting of the Sub"°Committee, the primary object I 
had in mind in suggesting such a procedure was to assure the Soviet representative 
that we want on-site inspections by the commission to be conducted in as objective 
a manner as possible o Certainly the Soviet representative has told us that on-site 
inspection is merely a vehicle for gathering intelligence or espionage o Yfe recognize 
that the Soviet Union has said that it might be willing to admit some on-«site 
inspections which it would invite to its territory* But, for the life of me , I 
cannot see the difference «- asVfar as espionage is concerned --=- between an 
inspection team "coming in as a matter of right and an inspection team coming in 
as a matter of invitatioUo I have explained \rhy the invitational procedure provides 
no deterrence, in our judgement^ to a State which might wish to conduct secret tests© 

Nevertheless; in an effort to reach agreement, the fact that -ohe Soviet Union 
might invite some inspections has led me to conclude that the Soviet fear of 
espionage or intelligence gathering might be somewhat reduced if it were to invite 
the inspections^ as perhaps it might have some say with regard to the places which 
might or might not be visited in such cases. So that my hope in proposing a panel 
of eminent scientists to advise the commission is to assure the Soviet Union that 
inspections would be carried out in as impartial a manner as possible e 

There could, of course, be no Soviet veto on any particuleir inspectioUo The 
obligation to facilitate inspection as a matter of obligation would have to be 
clear-cut • But it was my thought in proposing a panel of eminent scientists 
to advise the commission that it might ^mitigate any fears of the Soviet Union 
about the lack of objectivity in on-^site inspectionso ¥e thought that if Y/e could 
set up those criteria for such inspections £Uid if we could get those scientists to 
advise the commission, then perhaps we could go a long way towards overcoming Soviet 

objections* ' 

lylake no mistake about it, the inspection teams of the commission will be able 
to look at all events certified as unidentified; but the scientists might consult 
with the party being inspected and with the commission in an effort to ensure 
that each inspection was being carried out in a manner best calculated to reduce the 
risks to the national security of any party* 
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I made that suggestion in an effort to try to meet the Soviet Union on the 
point that inspections might pose a danger to its national security, But^ in 
answer to a specific question from my Soviet colleague ^ I said that we still vrere 
not departing from our stand that each party to the treaty would have to obligate 
itself to allow the commission to make the inspections of those certified events. 
I again said to my Soviet colleague that I stand ready at any time to discuss, in 
a careful and sensible manner, the further modalities of on-site inspection in the 
hope that we can provide adequate safeguards against any possible form of espionage 
in connexion with on-site inspection* 

With, regard to the Soviet representative's saying (SNDC/W.79, p, 34) 
that he considered it improper for any government to be suspected in advance of 
violating the treaty^ let me say that the Government of the United -States . 
suspects no State in advance of violating an agreement or it would not be: a 
party to such an agreement* The provision on the use of data from national 
stations cited by the Soviet representative applies equally to the United States 
and the United Kingdom/ as well as to the Soviet Union^ and indeed to all other 
parties to the treaty • ¥e do not anticipate that anyone will falsify data. We 
are merely applying the prudent precaution of making sure now that, no such 
suspicion can arise in the future with regard to any party to the treaty* We 
wish no such accusations or suspicions as the Soviet representative spoke of to 
arise under any treaty and^ therefore, we have provided that the verification 
system should operate effectively and above suspicion. 

With regard to the question of sovereignty, we have already pointed out in 
some detail that the acceptance of treaty obligations, including those for 
verification, are undertaken as an exercise of sovereign rights by a State, As 
such they cannot infringe the rights of States; but rather make such States more 
fully responsible members of the international community. 

We are open to reason on this question and we are quite willing to discuss 
any formulation the Soviet Union might propose" in order to take account of Soviet 
questions on the problem of the sovereign rights of States. But I do not think 
we should be prevented from undertaking important ^international obligations, such 
as outlawing all further nuclear tests of any character, in any place and in all 
environments for the benefit of all humanity, by the bogey of sovereignty. I 
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think it is our problem as political scientists and statesmen to meet here and to 
solve those problems.. I do not believe humanity will listen to us very lon^ if we say, 
'»^Ve would like to stop all nuclear tests, but we cannot do so because otherwise it 
would be a violation of sovereignty." I believe that we political scientists 
have got to be as bold, creative and imaginative in solving those problems as in 
solving the problems our physical cousins have handed to us* 

Yesterday the Soviet representative said that the Soviet Union was quite ready 
to conclude an agreement for a nuclear test ban in the atmosphere, in outer space 
and underwater (EM)C/PV.79, p. 37)v But in expressing its readiness to do this 
the Soviet Union attached a specific condition. That condition was that we would 
have to abstain from underground nuclear tests and assume corresponding obligations. 
As W United Kingdom colleague has said, we are more than willing to continue 
negotiations on a comprehensive test ban treaty* Our answer is a clear and 
unconditional 'V^^s'' to that. But, as I have pointed out, it cannot be expected, 
in connexion vrith the treaty in regard to the atmosphere, undervmter and outer space 
which we have proposed, that we also accept an uninspected, unpoliced moratorium 
with respect to underground tests* That is the very point that is at issue in 
the comprehensive treaty we have proposed, and I submit that it is not reasonable 
or logical to ask us to give up the very point that is at issue in the 
comprehensive treaty, by which we could ban all nuclear tests in all environments, 
considering that we put forward the partial treaty in order to protect humanity 
while we are Y^orking that out« 

We have stated our reasons for not accepting the kind of arrangement proposed 
(GEN/DNT/122) on 28 November 1961 by the Soviet Unionj but in order to be very 
clear on that point let me repeat those reasons briefly for the Committee. 

¥e do not intend to repeat the sad experience we had in August 1961 when we 
learned, in this very building, that it was a grave error to rely on the word of 
the Soviet Union — indeed, on the statement of Chairman lOirushchev of 
14 January 1961 — that the Soviet Union would not resume testing unless the. 
United States or the United Kingdom did so first* It seems to me that it does not 
profit us very much to say that there was not a moratorium because there was that 
solemn statement by Chairman IChrushchev, which to ray knowledge was never changed 
in any way. It certainly was not changed at the meeting that President Kennedy 
and Chairman IO.irush.chev had in Vienna on 4 June 1961 • Yfe had no knowledge that it was 
going to be changed until we learned of the tests on 1 September. 
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So we believe that all disarmament commitments? hovrever undertaken^ must 
be accompanied by the necessary measures to ensure effective controlo "i'fe are 
not talking here about a fisheries treaty or a boundary treaty^ we are talking 
here about something that could possibly change the whole balance of the world, 
or perhaps could result in the complete extinction of the nationality of one or 
more of the parties to the treaty. So let us be clear. We are in favour of a 
comprehensive ban under appropriate international supervision^ and the United 
Kingdom and ourselves have submitted a treaty to that effect • 

■\Te believe that to agree to an uninspected j, uncontrolled moratorium on 
underground tests ^ for whatever reason^ would contravene the spirit and purpose of 
the proposal by the United Kingdom and ourselves for a partial ban in the 
atmosphere^ underwater and in outer space^ If we could reach agreement on banning 
underground tests under international supervision here and now, my Government 
believes we should sign a comprehensive treaty along the lines we have proposed in 
document 3NDC/58^ and we sincerely hope we can reach such an agreement* But, if 
not, then the risks of a partial ban cannot be undertaken without adequate 
assurance that an unpoliced moratorium on underground testing does not so affect our 
national security in the area of underground testing that we might not be able to 
survive • 

¥e have carefully weighed the factors involved in a partial ban such as we have 
put forward in document ENDC/59o There are risks in such a partial ban, and we 
are prepared to accept those risks, but we cannot accept the risk of continued 
secret underground testing by one side without that side being deterred by an 
effective control mechanism from undertaking such tests. 

It is clear that the United Kingdom and the United States have moved forward 
to meet the Soviet Union on many issues^ We are quite willing to negotiate on 
the basis of our two draft treaties in documents EMDC/58 and EM)C/59a I believe 
that what I said in reply to the representative of Burma at Monday's plenary 
meeting, and outlined again today, and what I said in the Sub-Committee yesterday 
about our intentions regarding an advisory panel of eminent scientists to advise 
the commission are very constructive moves, and we look forward to corresponding 
constructive moves on the part of the Soviet Union. 
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As is well known^ negotiations require the patient and constructive work of 
two side So So the challenge is squarely before the Soviet Uniono The United 
States sincerely hopes that we have not heard the last word from the Soviet Union 
and that we can now move forward to the conclusion of an effective nuclear test 
ban treaty banning tests in all environments before 1 January 1963, the cut-off 
date suggested by the representative of Mexico (ENDC/PV»34, pcl6)« We should be 
able to do so^ but^ if not^ let us take the partial treaty (EI>JDC/59) and then 
continue to negotiate reasonably and constructively on a comprehensive ban treaty t, 

In conclusion, I wish to say -that we hope the Soviet Union will accept 
our proposal to continue meetings of the Sub-Committee here in Geneva during 
the recess to VT-ork out a comprehensive ban" treaty or, failing that^ a partial 
treaty along the lines of document ENDC/59o 

The CHAIRI'/IAN (Romania) s In view of the lateness oi xne hour ™ it is 
already 1*15 p«mo -~ I would ask the representative of the Soviet Union whether 
he agress to make his statement at our afternoon meetings, 

Mro KUZDBSTSOV (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) (translation from 
Russian ) t I/Iy delegation agrees to make its statement this afternoono 

The CHAIRMN (Romania) s Before we adjourn I just want to take note 

of the announcement of the co^fChairmen that agreement has been reached on the 

1/ 
draft report^ vrhich will shortly be circulated as a document* 



The meeting rose at lo20 p/m ^ 
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